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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. Al] Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, sane 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
Gongs School, Penna. 


‘Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 
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If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 


_Dreer’ s Garden Book 


omeiy iu ec wit h 
enh con eiaaaenel s how 
and care for the vegetable and 
a py ear 
‘HENRY. An DREER. , 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


AN INVESTMENT 


in one of our watches is one 
of the best you can make. 
Regular dividends of satis- 
faction and convenience as 


long as you carry it. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


y W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—_MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton. Pa. 


Stenographe 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 
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A proper sense of the limitations of our knowl- 
edge will keep us humble and teachable; but the 
human mind, limited and fallible as it is, is the 
only knowing and thinking organ we possess, and 
we are under obligations to do the best we can 
with it. After using every means to get at the 
truth, we honor our Maker best by living up to 
what the instruments he has given us show us of 
truth and duty; for we must live by what appears 
true rather than by what seems to be false. 
ELBERT RUSSELL. 
In “Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of To-day.” 


LET US BE THANKFUL. 
New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove! 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life and power and thought. 


New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts to God, new hopes to Heaven. 


If in our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be 

As more of Heaven in each we see! 

Some softening gleam of Love and Prayer 
Shall dwell on every cross and care. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask: 
Room to deny ourselves!—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


Only, Lord, in Thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above; 
And help us this, and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
—John Keble. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE IN EDUCATION. 
a 


A practical age where much is to be done and 
time short demands that modern education shall 


show cause for its existence. This position be- 
comes the more insistent as the years required for 
preparation increase. Consequently men of af- 
fairs, whose efficiency in business has been rated 
successful, have found a hearing at the school 
house door. 
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The schoo] master can no longer sit apart from 
the utilities of the world and evolve his own 
theories. He is called upon to reply to the in- 
quiry “What is worth while in Education.” The 
public press finds an ever widening approval for 
its annual editorials upon education as prepara- 
tion for skill and efficiency in practical living, in 
acquiring and accumulating, in possessing and 
owning. All unconsciously, these demands have 
created a growing distinction between the period 
of preparation and the years for business, be- 
tween school life and practical life, until living 
and making a living may be considered quite dif- 
ferent things. The pupil, absorbing this spirit 
of the age, also asks early in adolescent years the 
pregnant question, “What is worth while in life?” 
The father’s practical standards, the mother’s 
social amenities, and the teacher’s traditional 
processes, make less and less of an appeal. An 
increasing number of the favored sons and daugh- 
ters of the land approach the threshold of matur- 
ity boasting that nothing is worth while. Fath- 
er’s accumulations exist to be squandered, moth- 
er’s refined womanhood has no purchasing value, 
a teacher’s sacrificial expenditures are liquidated 
in punishments and reproofs. 

If such conditions exist, if young people trained 
in the trick of success at another’s expense, are 
entering life without sanctions, bent on posses- 
sion, ownership, aggregation, without the eternal 
values of living ever having gripped upon their 
world of purpose and deed, there is good reason 
for the man of affairs knocking at the school-man’s 
door. Their counselling together reminds Friends 
of the ancient torch of Education lit in the Month- 
ly Meeting early in the Eighteenth Century, 
when we were told that, *“Truth is truth’; and 
“should thousands fall on the right and ten thou- 
sand on the left hand, truth is truth” and in the 
light of existing conditions we are reminded that 
the school of to-morrow needs to become more of 
a Church, and the Church more of a school. In 
other words, the unity between education and re- 
ligion presses hard for recognition in an age of 
secular training. 

The teacher who still values opportunity to 
worship with his fellows in spirit and in truth, 
who finds part of his life interwoven from im- 
mediate experience, who uses mediated knowl- 


*See Friends’ Intelligencer, 12-11-1909. 
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edge in its proper place, faces the problem of his 
fathers in a cry for ‘a guarded education” in 
the light of existing conditions. His answer, if 
true to the genius of his people, has in it the edu- 
cational future of a free country. 

For the unfolding nature of the child only those 
things are worth while which can be used. As 
a matter of fact all of us are limited to the use 
of those things which are ours. Borrowed and 
stolen goods betray and react upon us,—another 
man’s sermon fails to preach well, another man’s 
opinion dies in the transplanting, another man’s 
faith lacks assimilating power, another man’s 
hope must be born anew before it can be hope for 
you. 

The child finds his feet, educationally, through 
experience. The new experience must be identi- 
fied with all former experience, and when iden- 
tified the whole group is leavened—old things be- 
come new. The new sunset viewed first with my 
beloved, identifies itself with all sunsets previous- 
ly enjoyed; they resolve themselves into one burn- 
ing glory before me—old things are made new. 
Two citizens of the fellow world find unity in the 
outer world,—and for the time being they live, 
which is quite other than making a living—a 
unity in values has been established, spoken lan- 
guage blunders with the exclamation—“Beauti- 
ful!’ Could corporate power wall in and corner 
all sunsets, fortunes would be paid for one ticket 
of admission, until a shrewd and bargaining man 
of affairs discovered that the show was in the 
outer world wholly and that the unity in fellow- 
ship had been eliminated when the experience 
was commercialized; and then the price of tickets 
would shrink. It is because of such procedures 
that men and women appear at the portals of 
this world’s possibilities with no esthetic values. 
They have large means, but are unable to possess 
the earth. If the rich man, as Jesus used the 
term, cannot enter the outer world, but can only 
trade in it from afar, he lacks the first quality of 
possession, he has exchanged an eternal value for 
a temporal value,—he cannot yield himself to the 
will of the dying day—he cannot surrender his un- 
conquered ego to receive the legacy of a departing 
day. He has other uses for his beloved—they 
go separate ways; the unity of the fellow world 
in that experience is unformed—he stands outside 
the gates of glory—he looks at it and sees it 
not, here is one thing he cannot use—sunsets and 
their kindred are for him not worth while. In 
shutting the door here a thousand unseen doors 
are forever closed, whose very existence are de- 
nied. Beauty then fails to be worth while and 
vet the child struggles to find standing room in 
this kingdom. He knocks at its door before he 
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learns the whereabouts of the empire of goodness 
or the republic of truth. 

Beauty, as a simple elemental sense joy, has 
value for the child and holds the key to a world 
of goodness and truth beyond, if in our strenuous 
and nervous efforts to save the child’s life for 
our own uses we do not cause him to lose it. 
Better that a millstone be hung about our necks 
than that we should be a stumbling block to one 
of “‘his little ones.” 


George School, Pa. JOSEPH S. WALTON. 


THE NEED FOR COLLEGE COURSES IN 
EDUCATION. 

[Extract from an address by Charles Hubbard Judd, Di- 
rector of the School of Education, University of Chicago.] 

Until very recently university and college or- 
ganizations have been based on the opinion ex- 
pressed by some of you that teaching cannot be 
made a subject of special study and instruction. 
Gradually, however, a change is being worked out 
before our eyes. In spite of opposition and in- 
difference, courses in education are being organ- 
ized even in the most conservative institutions. 
Say what you will, these courses are here to stay 
and it is merely a matter of adjusting the rela- 
tion between these courses and the rest of the 
work of the institution. 

Teachers in the lower grades of schools have 
become very clearly conscious of the importance 
of suitable form for the material which they 
present. Take a teacher in the first grade of the 
elementary school as an example. The informa- 
tion which such a teacher can impart to her pupils 
is on the whole relatively very simple. Almost 
any adult would have enough information with 
regard to counting or with regard to the methods 
of reading and writing to contribute what is 
necessary in the way of intellectual achievement 
for a first-grade child. But the problem here is 
not the problem of contributing information; it 
is the problem of so arranging this material that 
it shall make an appeal to immature minds. The 
consequence is that the first-grade teacher is rec- 
ognized as skilful just in the degree in which she 
is able to take ordinary intellectual material and 
organize it in such fashion that it shall appeal to 
the child in that grade. Because the problem of 
form is here so obvious, it is a fact that there is 
much greater sympathy among teachers for 
courses that shall give them some of the prin- 
ciples on which arrangement depends than there 
is among teachers of more advanced grades. In- 
deed, when we come into the high-school, we find 
that the same prejudice exists that exists among 
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college teachers. The high-school teacher holds 
ordinarily that there is no such thing as a science 
of education. Latin and Greek can be taught 
and can be taught successfully without any 
courses whatsoever in this so-called science of 
education. If we examine the matter a little more 
closely, however, we shall find that Latin and 
Greek are capable of successful use as high-school 
subjects just because the material available for 
instruction in these subjects has been so sys- 
tematically ‘organized that almost anyone can 
manipulate the subject and can conduct a class. 
We shall become acutely conscious of this fact 
when we contrast the relative success of a class 
in Latin or Greek taught by a mediocre teacher 
with the unsuccess of a class in history or English, 
or especially in one of the sciences when taught 
by this same teacher. The presentation of Eng- 
lish is by no means as simple as the presentation 
of the grammatical forms and translations of a 
lesson in the classics. The literary masterpiece in 
the vernacular which may be selected for presen- 
tation in the English class is capable of use as 
a basis for grammatical drill or as a basis for 
the cultivation of literary appreciation or as a 
basis for the transmission of historical and other 
types of information. The result is that most 
teachers in the effort to meet all of these require- 
ments fail to meet any one of them with com- 
plete success. What is true of English is true 
in a painful degree of the sciences. No one has 
devised a course of study in physics, for example, 
which has been generally accepted as successful 
for high-school children. It is perfectly clear 
that there is plenty of information in the science 
of physics which might very advantageously be 
transmitted to children of the high-school age. 
3ut just how this material shall be selected, how 
the general principles shall be presented, has not 
been worked out as fully as the same problem 
has been worked out with reference to Latin and 
Greek. The consequence is that everybody is 
dissatisfied with the work in physics in the high- 
school, and many are disposed to question the 
advantage of attempting to offer it in any form. 

Physics is going to be taught in the high-school, 
and all of the other sciences are to be taught. 
The question under discussion is, who shall or- 
ganize them for this presentation? Shall we allow 
relatively untrained students who go into the high- 
school to do the work of organizing these sub- 
jects, or shall some of our better scholars devote 
their highly trained energies to the preparation 
of this material? I think that there can be no 
doubt as to the final answer to this question. 
The organization -for presentation of each of the 
subjects of instruction is a matter of very high- 
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est importance and will ultimately command the 
services of the best trained members of each of 
the departments. 

This conclusion to which we have come is the 
foundation of the demands which we make from 
the point of view of the department of education 
for a careful scientific study of the principles of 
education. Whoever devotes himself seriously to 
organizing the subject-matter of any given de- 
partment will instantly become aware of the fact 
that he is in need of certain types of information 
not included in his own department. 

Turning from these fairly obvious examples of 
the necessity of studying mental development, we 
may call attention to the fact that there are other 
somewhat less obvious differences in mental ca- 
pacities which are of first-class importance to the 
teacher and should be understood by him if he 
is to work out any adequate adjustment of his 
relation to his students. The good teacher has 
sympathy for his students, so that he formulates 
his material in a variety of ways. Whether he 
does this because he has learned through past 
practice that material must be thus presented 
in a variety of different ways in order to appeal 
to all of his students, or whether he does it be- 
cause he is consciously aware of the fact that 
the mental processes of another individual are 
different from his own, he is in either case deal- 
ing with a principle of teaching rather than a part 
of his own science. 

It is obvious that everyone who is successful 
in the art of teaching must have complied with 
the demands indicated in the foregoing discus- 
sion; that is, he must have organized his material 
in such a way that it has significance not only 
for his own mind but also for the minds of others. 
The teacher who does not sympathize with his 
pupils fails very commonly because he does not 
recognize the type of fact which we have just 
been discussing. He insists that everyone should 
think the formula out as he has thought it out, 
and he has no patience whatsoever with the stu- 
dent who is not able to comply with this demand. 

I personally have reached the state of mind 
where I receive criticism of the department of 
education with perfect equanimity. There was a 
time when the departments of physics and biology 
and of the other sciences were subjects of criti- 
cism. They were grudgingly given the somewhat 
uncertain footing of a separate organization in a 
school of science. Many of the great eastern uni- 
versities began in this way and regarded these new 
bodies of knowledge with a great deal of suspicion 
and conteinpt. But these new bodies of knowl- 
edge have now reached the stage of development 
where they can meet the contempt of the older 
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departments with perfect serenity. Indeed, it is 
the classics which are now on trial for their lives 
rather than the sciences. The registration of 
scientific departments has increased with such 
enormous rapidity that the anxiety for registra- 
tion is no longer in the science departments. 

A like change is coming in regard to the study 
of education as a formal science and as a general 
pre-requisite for admission to the teaching pro- 
fession. So long as the demand for economy in 
education was not urgent, bad instruction in the 
universities could be tolerated. Bad instruction in 
the high-schools was tolerated because the high- 
school courses were under serious consideration 
and many intelligent persons were in doubt as to 
the desirability of offering at public expense any- 
thing beyond a simple elementary education. But 
the moment the demand for economy becomes urg- 
ent, as it has come to be in our present-day life, 
and the moment the high-school becomes an estab- 
lished institution and the college a common place 
of instruction for the sons and daughters of the 
ordinary man, the demands for a study of educa- 
tion are so imperative that we of the education 
department are no longer on the defensive. We 
are clearly in a position to offer something that 
the other departments must seek. We should be 
very glad indeed to make contributions to the 
work of other departments as soon as they arrive 
at that degree of intellectual maturity where they 
recognize the importance for their own existence 
of this special study of education. In the mean- 
time I commend to the consideration of any of 
you who are in doubt as to the importance of 
the special treatment of educational problems the 
more general consideration with which I started, 
namely, the consideration that our higher educa- 
tion suffers because form is neglected and often 
unrecognized in the eager pursuit of subject-mat- 
ter. 


TRUSTING IN GOD. 

When I trust myself to God, that ought to be 
a very serious matter; I ought to recognize what 
that may mean. It does not mean that all my 
petty rotten sins are going to be covered over 
with some symbolic robe of righteousness and I 
get into heaven with all the filthiness hidden 
underneath. Before the Most High has finished 
with me he is going to have that sin out. I do 
not expect for a moment that I am going to exist 
to all eternity the person that I am; before God 
has completed his purposes with me I expect to 
be a very different person, and I am not at all 
sure that the process may not even be painful. 
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I trust God that in the end his purposes for me 
will be perfected, that my highest shall endure. 
I do not trust him in the general kind of way that 
men are often asked to trust God. And yet how 
safe one is! You may put me in prison, but you 
cannot imprison my soul; you may rob me of 
riches, but you cannot touch my character; you 
may do all you can, and this world with all its 
rough usage may disappoint me, may break my 
heart, but I have committed my highest unto God, 
and it is safe—my highest, which is all I want to 
endure. This is the safety of our reconciliation— 
that we have come to will what God wills; nothing 
less than that; that is salvation through the Cross 
of Christ; that is what remains; there is salvation 
in none other.—W. EF. Orchard, in The Christian 
Commonwealth (London). 


HAWAII. 


[The first of a series of letters by Frederick C. Hicks, 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and a Swarth- 
morean of the class of ’93. He was Swarthmore College 
half-back on the foot ball team of his time. In company 
with his wife he left New York Second month 3rd, 1909, 
going westward, and returned Eighth month 22nd, travel- 
ing a total distance of 30,000 miles.] 

We reached Honolulu on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 22d, having crossed from San Francisco 
on the Pacific Mail liner “Mongolia,” a vessel of 
27,000 tons displacement. 

Arriving on Washington’s Birthday, the city 
was in gala dress, and long before we reached our 
dock many flags could be seen among the cocoanut 
and palm trees of this tropical island. The ap- 
proach to the city is most interesting and pic- 
turesque. Diamond Head, an extinct volcano, 
stands like a mighty sentinel to the harbor, its 
rugged, barren sides seared and furrowed by the 
terrible fires of long ago when this now dead and 
silent crater was belching forth lava, rock and 
mud—an active, living agency in nature’s work 
of island making. 

It is a national custom of the Hawaiians to 
decorate themselves, especially on festive occa- 
sions, with wreaths of flowers which they call 
leis, and the scene on the dock with the crowd be- 
decked with these garlands was most attractive. 

We hurried on shore, and securing an auto 
rushed to the park to witness the floral parade, 
which is the great event of the year. It was a 
gorgeous pageant with dozens of cars decorated 
in the most artistic and beautiful manner, while 
the long flowing skirts of the native Hawaiian 
women on horseback added a touch of the un- 
usual. 
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The prize car was decorated with cherry blos- 
soms, representing a Japanese garden; its occu- 
pants, an American lady accompanied by a Jap- 
anese gentleman, and a Japanese lady sitting be- 
side an American gentleman, typified the “‘Frienc- 
ship of the Nations.” The whole beautiful scene 
was a bit of fairyland to welcome us to Hawaii, 
a land full of romance and enchantment. 

On the island of Hawaii, the largest of the 
group, thirty-five miles from Hilo, is the voleano 
of Kilauea, that greatest of all of nature’s mar- 
You can walk to the very edge of the crater 
and look down into the terrible abyss, with its 
fountains of lava throbbing like a mighty caldron, 
the molten mass of fire spouting, splashing and 
bubbling like an inferno. It is a lake of fire—four 
acres of liquid lava at white heat in ceasless mo- 
tion, at one time sending its livid fountains one 
after the other, now in this direction and then in 
that. Then a moment of quiet followed by a 
tremendous explosion in the centre, which would 
send the fiery spray splashing on all sides. Next 


vels. 


the mass would go roaring in great waves to one 
end of the lake, dashing against the shore in 
breakers of ruby-colored lava, sending its spray 
over the rocks like the sea breaking upon a rugged 
It is nature’s foundry, with molten lava 
roaring and seething, building up and tearing 


coast. 


down in ever varying forms. It is a scene never 
to be forgotten and at night, with the heavens 
lighted by the brilliant glow from the liquid mass, 
it is grand and impressive beyond description. 

Honolulu has become so Americanized since an- 
nexation that it differs now but little from many 
cities on the mainland. The native Hawaiians 
are rapidly disappearing, and a few more years 
will see the last of this simple, kindly, hospitable 
race which finds it impossible to compete with 
the rush and drive of the Anglo-Saxon. It is to 
be regretted that the almost universal result of 
civilization coming in contact with a primitive 
people means the deterioration and finally the 
extinction of the native race. Whisky, disease 
and indolence seem to be the factors that cause 
their gradual extermination. 

The industry of first importance on the island 
is, of course, the raising of sugar, where the cane 
produces an unusually large amount per acre, 
often as high as fourteen tons, which is the high- 
est yield in the world. Coffee has been tried and 
is still cultivated to a limited extent, but without 
great success. In the last few years pineapples 
have been profitably grown and now form a con- 
siderable part of the exports. Experiments are 
being carried on in cotton and from present indi- 
cations much is anticipated, for the experts main- 
tain that the soil and climate are well suited for 
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the growing of this plant. If it can be demon- 
strated that cotton can be profitably cultivated 
it will mean much to the islands as it will en- 
able the sugar plantations to have a rotation of 
crops, for in time sugar exhausts the soil and 
even now large quantities of powerful fertilizers 
are used in ever increasing amounts to keep the 
soil up to the requirements of the cane. Lumber- 
ing the beautiful Koa wood is another industry 
gaining in importance. 


Honolulu, March 12, 1909. F. C. Hicks. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS. 


Emerson used to advise students on going to 
college, to room alone and to keep a journal. His 
own custom of recording his thoughts and im- 
pressions, his problems, his random verses and 
ballads in his diary was the basis of his power 
as a philosopher and writer. Much that shaped 
Emerson’s mind, much, too, which he outgrew, 
find place in these journals of his Harvard days 
and the early years of his manhood.* His son 
and grandson edit and annotate the selections 
from the precious manuscript volumes. 

“When recitations were over,”’ they write, “and 
study did not press, or he was not walking in 
Mount Auburn woods or the wild country around 
Fresh Pond, he betook himself to his journal. It 
was his confidential friend; his ambitions, his 
disappointments, his religious meditations, his 
mortifications, his romantic imaginings, his silli- 
nesses, his trial-flights in verse, his joy in Byron 
and Scott, or Everett’s orations, the ideas gath- 
ered from serious books, all went in, everything 
but what might be expected in a boy’s diary; for 
of incidents, of classmates, of students’ doings, 
there is hardly an entry.” 

At the end of each year are listed the books 
that had fed the young student’s thoughts. Thus 
one finds Emerson’s early favorite authors to have 
been Plutarch, Shakespeare, Milton, Montaigne, 
Jonson, Newton, Burke, Scott, Wordsworth and 
Byron. He valued Ben Jonson and Barrow for 
their “vigorous phrases and quaint, peculiar 
words and expressions,’ and Lord Bacon for 
“melody and rich cadence.” Thus early was Em- 
erson forming the background of his own beautiful 
and gracious style of writing. Another glimpse 
of his reading appears in 1824, when he lays out 
a course in the Greek Testament, a chapter to be 
read each morning before breakfast; and after 
certain hours of reading or writing for disserta- 

*JOURNALS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by Ed- 


ward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 1820- 
32. First two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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tions, “the day end with Milton, Shakespeare, 
Cicero or Everett, Burke, Scott, Pope, Dryden.” 

Frequent versifying adorns his pages, premoni- 
tions of the poetry he was destined to give to the 
world. In some of this work of his “prentice 
hand” there is already apparent the Emersonian 
cadence and color, as here: 


“To leave the rudeness of my woodland life, 
Sweet twilight walks and midnight solitude 
And kind acquaintance with the morning stars, 
And the glad heyday of my household hours,— 
The innocent mirth which sweetens daily bread.” 


J. R. H. 


JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 

In his introduction* to “Jesus of Nazareth in 
the Light of To-day,’ Elbert Russell says: “The 
history of Christian art and theology shows that 
each age has, in a sense, a different Christ for 
its own. Each appreciates him as he ministers 
to its peculiar needs; each paints him as it sees 
him through its own atmosphere, and interprets 
him in terms of its philosophy.” He has written 
this helpful volume in an effort to show Jesus 
in his saving truth and power to those who may 
be alienated from the Christ of past generations. 


He omits all reference to disputed theological 
questions and portrays the spiritual power of 


Jesus and his teachings. The little volume is 
divided into eighteen short chapters, each of 
which embodies a distinct line of thought and 
might be read at the opening of a First-day school 
or association. A few extracts will, no doubt, 
awaken in the reader a desire for a larger ac- 
quaintance with the book. 

“In spite of the fact that Jesus’ own generation 
largely rejected him, he has been able to convince 
men of all ages who have given his teachings 
candid thought and have tested them in the labor- 
atory of spiritual experience. This is all the more 
wonderful since he never formulated his message 
into a system nor wrote it out in a treatise. He 
dropped his teaching in disconnected discourses 
among the multitudes or uttered it in fragmen- 
tary form in parables and proverbs, which were 
preserved only in the recollections of his disciples. 
Yet in this form it has stood the test of the most 
careful scrutiny for two thousand years; by 
minds both candid and hostile; by minds as diverse 
and keen as the Greeks, Romans, Medieval scholas- 
tics, and modern scientific scholars. Its truth 


*“Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of To-day,” by Elbert 
Russell, Professor in Earlham College, Ind. Published by 
the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price 60 cents net. 
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and convincing power were never better shown 
than in the fact that to-day the cry of the world’s 
scholarship, understanding as it does the teaching 
of Jesus more thoroughly than any previous age, 
is ‘Back to Christ.’. 

“No other character in history has set before 
men, in example and precept, so high an ideal of 
duty; and no other has opened to men such sluices 
of enabling power. From him there has flowed 
through the centuries a steadily widening stream 
of personal, social and civic righteousness; be- 
cause weak, erring, common men and women in 
response to his demands have come to believe in 
themselves; because his faith in them had made 
them worthy of his trust. No other personage 
has been able to rouse such an unselfish enthu- 
siasm for humanity. Men admire the work of 
other geniuses, but they do not risk their lives 
to acquaint savages and aliens with the tragedies 
of Shakespeare or the philosophy of Plato. Jesus 
has been able so to enlist the loyalty of men, that 
the lives of missionaries and reformers and 
martyrs have been the seed of his church, and so 
to direct it, that his religion is the religion of 
humanity. 

“While human nature remains what it is and 
has been since recorded history bégan; as long as 
men love and hate, sin and repent, and feel after 
God, so long will Jesus remain the satisfier of the 
soul’s needs, the final spiritual teacher of the 
world. 

“We of the twentieth century may not care to 
use the words of the first, but in some terms, 
any adequate explanation of Jesus must be vir- 
tually the explanation of his first interpreters; 
that in him was manifest in terms of human 
life, the holiness, love and personal power of 
the Universal Character we call God; that through 
him the spiritual power of God most effectually 
gripped human history; that to know him in spir- 
itual fellowship is to be placed in the circuit of 
the world’s redemptive forces, is to be driven by 
the highest motives toward man’s highest ideals, 
is to have life raised to its highest power in co- 
ordination with the Infinite Father.” 


It has been said that an ancient orator described 
success in speaking as, first, action, second, action, 
third, action. That must have meant mental as 
well as physical activity. So with teaching,— 
enthusiasm, enthusiasm, enthusiasm; earnestness 
of mind and heart, activity of interest, warmth 
of spirit. Get this and all other things will be 
added. The congealed teacher is a sure failure. 


—Edward A, Horton. 
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PROGRAMS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
UNIONS. 

An entertainment program must offer a pleas- 
ing variety of subjects. A working program may 
well be so limited that a certain unity will char- 
acterize the work of the day. We need more than 
a superficial consideration of First-day school 
conditions in order to develop greater interest and 
working ability, and it is worth while to try satu- 
rating the minds of those present with one phase 
of the subject at a time. After the routine busi- 
ness is as quickly despatched as is expedient and 
dignified, a Union is ready for reports from the 
field. Let the subject be Intermediate Classes. 
The teachers from each school in charge of these 
grades will be asked to verbally report their work. 
If they are uncertain what to say, or the listen- 
ers are undecided about what to ask, let them 
ponder the following, not as questions to be an- 
swered, but as suggestions as to the field to 
cover: Age of class, sex, well graded, members 
of Friends, regularity of attendance, material 
helps used in class. How used? Are they satis- 
factory? Is any homework done by pupils? Is 
any handwork done in class? Use of pictures. 
Are absentees looked after? What social effort 
is made by the teacher in their homes? Is there 
co-operation of home and school? Specific inter- 
esting questions or incidents in class. 

In most Unions, these reports will run into the 
afternoon session. Following the reports of 
things as they are, we need a little idealizing. An 
address upon one of the following subjects would 
be in order: (1) The Intermediate Boy. (2) Prep- 
aration of the Teacher for Intermediate Work. 
(3) What to Teach and How to Teach It. (4) 
Incentives and Promotion in Intermediate Grades. 
(5) Co-operation of Home and School. 

Exercises by Intermediate Classes may be in- 
troduced, provided the participants do not have 
to be present during reports and addresses. From 
every point of view, this is bad. It makes the 
children unduly self-conscious to hear themselves 
discussed, limits the freedom of utterance of their 
particular teachers, and physically wearies and 
mentally nauseates the children. If they are part 
of a Union at all, it should be only while some- 
thing is going on that interests them. An in- 
spiring address to children, if anybody can be 
found to give it, may occasionally form part of 
a Union program and help to develop the inter- 
est of the children by bringing them to a knowl- 
edge that the little classes in their own schools 
are parts of a great movement in which children 
everywhere are interested participants. But an 
address about children to grown people, will not 
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take the place of an address to children which 
will interest them; and often long is the search 
for anyone who has the subtle power of appeal 
to the interest of large groups of children. 
Enough programs to last the Unions some time 
on the unity plan may be arranged on the follow- 
ing topics: 
1. Primary Teaching in the First-day School. 
2. The Intermediate Grades. 
3. Adult Classes. 
. General Exercises. 
. A Children’s Meeting. 
. Blackboard and Object Lessons. 
. Problems of Attendance and Home Co-opera- 
tion. 
Each topic is supposed to be the centre around 
which the work of one Union will be grouped. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


SECURING ATTENDANCE AT FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

The following letter, recently sent out by the 
Secretary of the Committee having charge of 
Girard Avenue First-day School to everybody who 
might be interested in the school, may be of in- 
terest to the management of other schools who 
feel the need of some means of extending their 
work and interest. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Thy interest is believed to be with Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting and its activities, which include a 
graded First-day school, of which an announce- 
ment is enclosed. 

No effort is spared to make the school a centre 
of social, educational and religious life, but its 
growth in interest and in numbers, its improve- 
ment in methods, and its development as a social 
and religious factor in the Society of Friends, 
all depend upon the personal interest of thee and 
thy friends, best evidenced by attendance and ac- 
tive participation. 

The conference classes present weekly pro- 
grams of interest, not only to regular attendants, 
but also to the casual visitor, who is always wel- 
come, and the Superintendent will be glad to 
place children and young people in classes suited 
to their ages, where they will find pleasant social 
environment, as well as instruction in religious 
subjects. 

The kindergarten class is especially attractive 
to the little people who are fortunate enough to 
join its numbers. 

Note that the hour of assembling for First-day 
school is 9.45 a. m., and for Meeting, 11 a. m. 

Be with us as regularly as thee possibly can. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 12, 1910. 


AN EMPTY LIBERALISM. 

In these days of an easy overlooking of differ- 
ence in testimony and emphasis between the de- 
nominations, and of an easy going liberalism 
within the denominations themselves, it is very 
common to hear it said that what you believe is 
of little moment. It is often added that it is what 
you do that really counts. 

In as far as this means that it is not of any 
moment whether one accepts as personal beliefs 
the cut and dry items of the creeds made in other 
and for the most part in darker times, it is not 
only true but important that such a view of the 
creeds have as wide a propaganda as possible, that 
those in bondage to them may the sooner become 
free from them. In as far as it means that sound 
believing will surely show itself in right living, 
it is also true. But if this is true it is a truth of 
still greater importance that right living can 
show itself only with sound believing behind it; 
so that far from its being unimportant what we 
believe, it is of the most vital importance. 

Liberalism has had an important work to do 
in the emancipation of those under the influence 
of the church from a profession of beliefs that 
were held and formulated by other people living 
in other conditions of life and in other ages of the 
world. In the great struggle that was necessary to 
bring about this spiritual revolution, the value of 
liberalism became necessarily exaggerated and it- 
self came to be set up in place of the blind fol- 
lowing of other peoples’ creeds. This has been 
our heritage from the struggle for religious free- 
dom. 

Religious freedom has now been fairly well 
achieved. At least any may have it who will but 
arouse and possess themselves of their own. The 
great thing for those thus liberated is to use their 
liberty to some purpose. This is what is meant by 
the cry for a deepening of the spiritual life. We 
need to apply ourselves to becoming acquainted 
with the spiritual forces in the midst of which we 
live. We need to understand better the life about 
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us and our lives. The liberal movement has taught 
us that we need not go to the past for this. We 
also cannot attain any growth in spiritual under- 
standing by merely following others. We can have 
great help from others. We may make our con- 
tribution one to another toward the better under- 
standing of the divine mysteries of our existence; 
but the actual adjustment of ourselves to the di- 
vine forces must be initiated by each of us our- 
selves. Much of this may and must be done by us 
together, must be done socially ; but each one of us 
must be there, alive and active. 

What we have found out of the divine possi- 
bilities of human life and what we have come to 
know so well that we can truly say we believe it, 
does make a difference; it makes all the difference 
in the world. Belief of this kind is behind al! 
doing that does really count. 


Several inquiries have come to us for the little 
book referred to by Elizabeth Powell Bond in her 
article ‘Among the Teachers,” First month &th. 
It is “Brother Laurence: The Practice of the 
Presence of God,” published by Fleming A. Revel 
& Co., New York. This or the English ‘“‘vest- 
pocket” edition may be had of Walter H. Jenkins 
for 25c. 


The New Jersey Conference of Charities and 
Corrections will hold its ninth annual meeting 
in Camden, N. J., next week, on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th. The headquarters of the Conference 
will be at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Sixth and Stevens Streets. J. Byron Deacon, 
secretary, has charge of the registration. The 
meeting on First-day afternoon will be held in 
the Camden Theatre; that on Second-day evening 
at the Lyceum. The morning and afternoon meet- 
ings on Second and Third-days will be held in the 
church, where there will be interesting exhibits 
of work done. All are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The full program is given elsewhere. 


The shirtwaist makers’ strike is ended, the em- 
ployers and employees having agreed to submit 
future differences to a permanent arbitration com- 


mittee. The strikers have gained virtually all 
they asked for though not the closed shop. The non- 
union workers now in the shops will be retained, 
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but all of the strikers are to be taken back; the 
union is specifically recognized by the agreement 
with it which is to remain in force until Fifth 
month Ist, 1911; the weekly working hours are 
to be reduced from 56 to 5214, and no charges are 
to be made for power, straps or needles. 

Alfred H. Love and David Henry Wright, Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Universal Peace Union, 
attended the meeting of the committee of employ- 
ers and employees that brought about the final 
agreement. Leo Becker, one of the employers, 
said that the presence of Alfred H. Love undoubt- 
edly prevented a rupture during the first half-hour 
of their conference. 

The strikers have been out of work for seven 
weeks and many of them have suffered great hard- 
ships. A number of those who struck had no 
grievances of their own, their purpose being to 
help their weak and struggling sisters. For many 
of these girls it will be a long time, if ever, be- 
fore the increase of wages will make up what 
they have lost, but they are happy in the thought 
that they have improved conditions for workers 
who will come after them, as well as for them- 
selves. 


An active campaign is now going on in South 
Dakota, where they are soon to vote for or against 
woman suffrage. The suffragists have great 
hopes of carrying the state if only they can put 
enough speakers in the field. They need money 
for this purpose and need it at once. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 


SUPPRESSION OF COCOA SLAVERY. 
[From the Brooklyn Daily Times.] 

President Taft has been asked to use his influ- 
ence to prevent the importation into the United 
States of cocoa from Portuguese possessions in 
Africa made and handled by slaves. The sub- 
ject was brought to his attention by Joseph Burtt, 
an Englishman engaged in trying to interest the 
civilized governments in stopping the use of slave- 
made cocoa. He was introduced to the President 
by Representative Cocks of Long Island, who 
stated that the great cocoa firms of England are 
Quakers, as Friend Cocks is, too, and they have 
stopped buying or selling the Portuguese cocoas. 
President Taft said he would have the matter 
investigated. 
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CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

The Association of Friends’ Schools will hold 
its mid-winter conference at Race Street Meet- 
ing House on Second month 26th. The morning 
session will convene at 11 o’clock and will con- 
sider the future work of the Association. 
This part of the session is open only to mem- 
bers (that is, including all teachers, com- 
mittee members and others connected with 
Friends’ schools). To the afternoon meeting, 
however, everyone interested in educational work 
is cordially invited. It begins at 1.30 o’clock and 
will be addressed by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Head of the Department of English in the New- 
ton High School, Mass., on Teaching English in 
the High School; and by Dr. G. W. Flounders, 
one of Philadelphia’s district Superintendents on 
teaching English in the Grammar grades. The 
Association counts itself fortunate in securing 
these two speakers and hopes its friends will 
spread broadcast the invitation to hear them. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND THE SERVANT 
QUESTION. 

The Sub-Committee on Colored People hereby 
informs those interested in the Southern schools 
that Martha Schofield’s health is impaired and 
she would esteem it a favor if those who are in 
the habit of contributing to her school would 
be prompt in sending in their subscriptions, so 
as to relieve her of that strain. 

Abby D. Munro writes us at length that the 
average attendance is 240 out of an enrollment 
of 283 pupils. 

In reply to the oft-repeated remark, that the 
Southern schools do not improve the quality of 
the colored people we have to take into our homes 
as help, she writes: “The girls of the country 
who attend our school almost invariably marry 
and settle themselves on little farms. And then 
you must remember, that other avenues have 
opened, as teachers, trained nurses, bookkeepers, 
stenographers and typewriters, and dressmakers 
by scores and hundreds. 

“Almost every dressmaker in Charleston is a 
colored woman, and as long as white people em- 
ploy them they will increase. The best dress- 
maker in Charleston, with whom I am personally 
acquainted, employs twenty or more, and prefers 
colored women. Matrons in all the institutions, 
cooks and laundresses are all colored. The best 
and most reliable crowd these very desirable 
places. You can see, yourself, the effect of ‘this 
state of things; do not blame the schools for 
helping them make the best of themselves. I 
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forgot to mention music-teachers, of which there 
are many organists in their churches and instruc- 
tors of music in their schools. I don’t think any 
Friends realize these things. The servant ques- 
tion is as grave a one South as North, and maybe 
more schools, to reach more, would do good, as I 
notice people always try to get the school girls 
in their employ.” 

In regard to barrels, she says she is very 
thankful when freight is paid on them, as when 
contents are distributed to cobbling shop, sew- 
ing school, and the destitute who come to her for 
help, there is but little left for the Dorcas sales. 

From the sale of the things in the barrels she 
clothes the children of the Orphanage. Please 
pay freight when possible, and send report of all 
money and barrels to Ruth Peirce DeCou, No. 
3323 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


FELLOWSHIP ORGANIZATIONS. 

I have been much interested in reading of the 
Harrisburg Meeting, made up of members and 
visited by ministers of the different branches of 
Friends. I notice in an article in a late Jntelli- 
gencer by Walter G. Heacock a reference to the 
question of organization as a meeting subordi- 
nate to some larger body. This prompts me to 
offer a suggestion from our experience in Col- 
lege Park Association of Friends in California. 
We have for years united in worship and in Chris- 
tian work from different Yearly Meetings and 
branches of the Society. 

To organize as a Monthly Meeting under any 
one branch would bring the line of division here. 
This we are not disposed to do, as it would sunder 
the bond of sweet fellowship in the Spirit of 
Christ, which we have enjoyed together. We 
have preferred to continue simply as an Associa- 
tion, while retaining our membership as indi- 
viduals in the respective bodies to which we feel 
most attached. In this way we forfeit none of 
the care and help of our Superior Meetings, and 
Gospel Messengers from thein all are welcomed 
among us. 

At the same time, the experiment which has 
worked well with us is proving, I trust, our little 
means of leavening the whole Society with a more 
inclusive spirit of toleration, and of prompting 
a more brotherly attitude and a better under- 
standing and appreciation of one another. 

Our Semi-annual Meetings afford opportunities 
for the gathering together of Friends and kindred 
spirits from a larger area, and have proved to 
be occasions for strengthening social and religious 
intercourse. 


Honolulu, T. H. JOEL BEAN. 
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CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting met in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., on Third-day, Second month Ist, with 
an attendance of nearly four hundred. The day 
was ideal and the sleighing good. Since the sim- 
ilar gathering a year ago the fine old meeting 
house has been painted within and without and 
newly carpeted. A large colonial porch now ex- 
tends across the entire front, with tiled floor and 
massive white columns, making this building, in 
the opinion of one who has been among Friends 
on both sides of the water, the most imposing 
Friends’ meeting house in the world. 

In the meeting for worship Isaac Wilson said 
that a particular belief is not necessary to salva- 
tion; it is as true to-day as when God spoke to 
Cain, that those who do well shall be accepted. 
Jesus taught that they who do the Father’s will 
shall enter into the kingdom. 

Joel Borton said the trouble with our present 
social conditions is that men have been so busy 
in the pursuit of material things that they have 
not attended to the things of the spirit. He spoke 
of the infringement upon individual liberty when 
young girls, who have violated no law, are ar- 
rested in the streets of Philadelphia and thrown 
into prison without trial. He said the work of 
the churches should be to see that justice is done. 

Jesse H. Holmes said it would be helpful to us 
if we could conceive of God, not as having per- 
fected his world, but as being engaged to-day in 
a mighty conflict with evil, and needing all the 
assistance we can give him to overcome it. There 
is something of God in every one of us and 
through our united efforts the world will be made 
better. Other speakers were Alvin Haines, of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Sidney S. Yarnall 
and Mary Heald Way. 

In the meeting for business the clerks were 
Morgan Bunting and Margaret Sellers. Of the 
59 representatives 56 were in attendance and 
good reasons were given for the absence of the 
other three. The first, second and eighth queries 
were answered. The statistical reports of the 
monthly meetings showed that during the year 
Darby has had a net loss of six members, Lans- 
downe has gained eight, Chester has lost one, 
Swarthmore has gained 20, Goshen has gained 
five, Concord has gained two, Wilmington has 
neither gained nor lost, Birmingham has gained 
four and Pasadena has gained one, making a net 
gain for the Quarter of 33. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings reported 
that ten meetings had been held during the past 
year in as many different places. A request hay- 
ing come for a meeting at Malvern, one will be 
held there in Seventh month. 
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Swarthmore Monthly Meeting asked that a 
change be made in the wording of the third query. 
his query now reads: “Do you maintain a faith- 
ful testimony in favor of a free ministry of the 
gospel, and against the system of a professional 
ministry?” It is proposed that it shall read: 
“Do Friends maintain a faithful testimony for a 
free ministry of truth and righteousness as re- 
vealed to each individual? Does the Society de- 
velop and uphold such a ministry?” There was 
general unity with the spirit of this change and 
it was directed to be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting for its consideration. One Friend asked 
why the expression “the free ministry of the 
gospel” was altered. Another Friend replied that 
she had often been asked what was meant by 
that expression, and perhaps the intention was 
to make it more explicit. It was also suggested 
that the new form lost by being in the third per- 
son, and that the query would have more force 
if it asked, “Do you maintain,” ete. The feeling 
of the meeting was that if the Yearly Meeting 
looked upon the proposed change with favor, the 
matter would be referred to a committee and the 
final wording be considered there. 

In the Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
Second-day a minute was read from Concord 
Monthly Meeting expressing the sense of loss 


felt by the meeting in the death of Anna M. Har- 
vey, whose life and ministry had been so help- 


ful. Several Friends bore testimony to the beauty 
of her life. On Third-day Mary Heald Way 
spoke feelingly of losses sustained by the meet- 
ing, and said that when Elijah let fall his mantle 
Elisha “caught it up.” She hoped that some who 
had lived in touch with earnest workers who had 
dropped their mantles, would reach out and catch 
them up, and go on with the work. E. I. 


EMILY T. LONGSTRETH. 

The death of Emily T. Longstreth came as a 
shock to her relatives and friends, for it was 
not generally known that she was seriously ill. 

She was the daughter of Louisa Evans, a be- 
loved minister of Race Street Monthly Meeting, 
and from the teaching and influence of a good 
mother she was in early life instilled with prin- 
ciples of a religious character. From this she 
developed into a woman of fine traits and a lov- 
ing disposition. The deepest impression about 
her life, created by a close friendship, is that 
she was a conscientious believer in living up to 
the highest ideals of truth and righteousness. 

Faithfulness to her meeting and its obliga- 
tions was of primary importance, and while 
not seeking prominence, she gently and quietly 
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ministered to those who were in need and was 
always ready with open hand and willing spirit 
to perform kindly and sympathetic offices as im- 
pressions were made upon her mind. She was 
a member of several organizations which helped 
the sick and afflicted, aged and infirm, and re- 
lieved their wants on various occasions, many 
times rendering cheerful uplift and encourage- 
ment. 

After her marriage to John L. Longstreth, a 
member of the same meeting, she became a de- 
voted wife, and in this new sphere of usefulness 
she maintained a marked simplicity of true wom- 
anhood and gave the best of her life and great- 
est concern to her husband and family. 

Their hospitable home, with hearty welcome 
ever extended, was an evidence of her remarkable 
capacity as a home builder and home maker to 
give pleasure as occasions arose and opportunities 
presented. Her funeral was held in Race Street 
Meeting House and the large attendance showed 
the esteem in which she was held by her rela- 
tives and friends. Many loving testimonials were 
borne by Friends who had assembled to pay their 
last tribute to one whose life seemed a benedic- 
tion in the home circle, in the meeting and in the 
community. Th following lines recited by one 
of the speakers seemed appropriate: 

“She knew not of the darkness 
Till she saw the breaking day, 
Caught no glimpse of death’s dark shadow 
Till it changed and fled away. 
“Gentle life with gentlest closing— 
Could we ask for aught more blest? 
Could we ask more sweet transition 
To the promised home of rest?” 


S. B. F. 


A FRIEND IN NATAL. 

Dr. Ridgway M. Lamb, an isolated Friend who 
lives in Durban, Natal, is much interested in In- 
dian education and other social questions in this 
dependency of the British Empire. He has sent 
us some newspaper clippings, one of which hopes 
that the Legislative Council will not reject the 
anti-flogging bill passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly, as “flogging with the ‘cat’ has been abol- 
ished as a form of punishment in practically 
every civilized country in the world.” Another 
clipping shows a phase of the English race prob- 
lems, as an Indian boy appealed from a regula- 
tion issued by the Deputy Coroner in Council 
that “from and after February 1, 1909, no pupil 
under the age of five or over the age of fourteen 
years shall be permitted to attend any Govern- 
ment school for Indians.’ On technical grounds 
the judge refused the appeal. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PA.—On the afternoon of the 6th, the 
Association was called to order by its new presi- 
dent, Dr. I. Warner Knight. The program was 
opened by the reading of the 7th Chapter of Mat- 
thew, by Gertrude Tomlinson. A reading, “How 
shall we spend our First-days?” was given by 
Caroline J. Atkinson. Edwin K. Bonner gave a 
selection, “The Soul and Its Relation to the Body.” 
A selection from the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
“Hunger for Happiness,” was read by Rachel 
Johnson. Alvin Walton gave the Current Topic 
review. CLARA W. WILDMAN, Secretary. 

FAIRHILL, PHILA.—The Friends’ Association 
was held First month 24th at the Meeting House. 
Henry Cooper gave the Scripture Reading. Cur- 
rent Events were given by Stuart Graves. Ed- 
ward Drew read some clippings from an English 
newspaper. Spencer Graves read definitions of 
words in common use from which the word was 
to be guessed. Each one who gave the right 
word received a slip; these words read in order 
gave the subject for discussion which was on 
“Home and Foreign Missions.” The first article 
of the Forum, the monthly paper of the Associa- 
tion, was Current Events, taking up a different 
line of topics from those given by Stuart Graves. 

“Boys Who Began Early,” the next subject 
taken up by the paper, gave incidents in the child- 
life of Leland Stanford and John Ericsson. Oth- 
er items were: “The French Oyster Industry 
To-day,” a sketch of Benjamin Franklin, and 
“The World of Books.” 

The program was concluded by blackboard 
sketches by Spencer Graves. 

BLANCHE C. JORDEN, Secretary. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILA.—An evening meeting, 
under the auspices of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, was held in the Meeting House on School 
House Lane, on Sixth-day evening, the 4th. The 
address was delivered by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
whose subject was “Elias Hicks.” There was a 
large attendance and remarks were made by 
George B. Cock, Arthur E. Bye and Lukens Web- 
ster. William G. Foulke presided. H. M. L. 

HocKESsIN, DEL.—The Association held its 
regular meeting First month 30th, at the meet- 
ing-house. The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, Willard Cloud, reading a portion of the 
sixth chapter of Matthew. 

Mary M. Mitchell read a paper she had writ- 
ten, on “The History of Hockessin Meeting- 
house.” The earliest record of a meeting at 
Hockessin was in 1730. The meeting-house was 
erected in 1738, and was enlarged to its present 
size in 1745. Meetings for worship were held 
under the supervision of Kennett Meeting until 















1808, when business meetings were established 
A poem entitled, “The Little House of Mary, 
was read by Ernest Dilworth. 
On Twelfth month our meeting was postponed 
on account of the stormy weather. 
ELLEN H. MITCHELL, Sec’y. 
HORSHAM, PA.—The association was held First 
month 26th. Katherine Smith opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 107th Psalm. Miriam Stack- 
house recited “The Three Bells.” A _ selection 
from John Woolman’s Journal was read by 
Bertha M. Tomlinson giving us an account of the 
divine impressions on his mind in youth. Sketches 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s life were given by 
Helen Zeitler, Helen Thompson and Lillian Hor- 
ner. Marion Warner recited “The Night Wind.” 
We feel greatly indebted to the school children for 
their help in the association. The life of William 
Penn was discussed by three members of the asso- 
ciation. Walter Green gave us an interesting 
account of his boyhood. His middle life was 
taken up by Howard Hallowell. His career as a 
man was given by Charles Kinsey. Isaac Parry 
and Elizabeth Comly added to this discussion. 
The meeting adjourned to meet Second month 
27th. 
SETH T. WALTON, Pres. 
FLORENCE J. WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 
MAKEFIELD, PA.—The association met First 
month 22d, at the home of T. Newlin Ely. The 
president, Jessie Walton, opened the meeting by 
reading the first chapter of St. John. An ac- 
count of the life of William Penn was given by 
George Griscom; recitation, “Mandy,’’ by Enola 
Slack; Current Events, Helen Burroughs; read- 
ing, “The Cry of the Children,” Elizabeth Ely. 
The association adjourned to meet at the meeting 
house on the afternoon of Second month 20th. 
ESTELLA C. SCHIEFER, Sec’y. 
MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of 
Young Friends’ Association was held First 
month 7th. The evening was given over to 
Henry W. Wilbur, who entertained us with an 
illustrated travelogue, his subject being, “Among 
Friends in England.” The next meeting will be 
held Second month 11th. 
PRISCILLA E. GARDINER, Secretary. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met the 27th of First month at the home 
of Eleanor Foulke. After a moment of silence 
the 15th Chapter of Proverbs was read. The 
letter of Wm. I. Hull in the Intelligencer in ref- 
erence to the work of the Advancement Commit- 
tee was read by Frank Ball and one was also 
read from Geo. B. Miller by Eleanor Foulke. A 
flower guessing game was given by Phebe Bew- 
ley. An inspiring tribute to Chas. Dunning Eng- 
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lish in the House of Representatives was given 
by Annie B. Roberts. Sallie Ball gave a funny 
sketch about “Hands in the Pockets” ; after which 
a recitation was given by Clarence Johnson. 
“Memories and Resolves” of the New Year was 
the title of an article read by Melvina Johnson 
and “Giving Thanks” by Henry S. Johnson. Ex- 
tracts from J. G. Whittier’s “Worship” was 
read by Irene Meredith and Mary Kitchen gave 
“Parties for Birds.” An entertaining “Tree So- 
cial’ was given by Hannah M. Penrose. “The 


Workers,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, was read by 
Dr. Wm. H. Meredith; next was a recitation, 
“The House on the Sands,” by Sarah Seigle. After 
sentiments the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Frank and Emma Ball the third Fifth- 
day in Second month. 

ALICE 8. DAvis, Secretary. 


TO JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 

I would that I could put in golden verse 

The joy I find in reading thy sweet word; 

The flower, the brook, the tree, the drowsy herd— 
Each has a meaning new as I immerse 
My mind in thy pure pages, and I nurse 

Thy book as though it were a tender bird 

Who sang of nature till I faintly heard, 
And now my captive must its song rehearse. 


The Brandywine is dearer for thy song; 
They who come after thee will often speak 
Of one who, in these then far-distant days, 
Loved its soft music as it flowed along, 
Finding delight in sky and hill and creek— 
They’ll love thy name for this, John Russell Hayes. 
EpWARD H. S. TERRY. 


ALL MYSTERIES SHALL BE KNOWN. 


Somewhere in the vast unknown, 
Loved ones that we called our own, 
Vanished ere we felt the breath 

Of the angel we call death— 
Somewhere in the vast unknown. 


Somewhere in the vast unknown, 

Sanctified and fairer grown, 
Lingering on wings of light, 
Just beyond our mortal sight— 

Somewhere in the vast unknown. 


Somewhere in the vast unknown, 
When these fleeting years have flown 
And our weary hearts find rest 
In the mansions of the blest— 

Somewhere in the vast unknown. 


Somewhere in the vast unknown, 
All life’s mysteries shall be known, 
And our heavy eyes made clear 
By the tears that blind us here; 
All our doubts shall fade away 

In the light of perfect day— 
Somewhere in the vast unknown. 


—S. B. H. 
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BIRTHS. 


ASBRIDGE.—At Pine Grove, Fergus County, Mon- 
tana, Twelfth month 8, 1909, to Joseph L. and Aimee P. 
Asbridge, a daughter, named Dorothy. A granddaughter 
of Stephen and Lydia Coates, of Nottingham, Pa. 

BICKNELL.—At Philadelphia, Pa., on First month 
13, 1910, to Clarence W. and Emma T., a son, whose name 
is Orville Clarence Bicknell. 


COOK.—Eighth month 19, 1909, to Thomas and Edna 
D. Cook, a daughter, named Edna Coates Cook. 


FELL.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh month, 28th, 
1909, to Chandler T. and Mary Cox Fell, a son, who is 
named Kenneth. 


MARRIAGES. 


MILLER—JEANES.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Third- 
day, Second month 1, 1910, Ellwood F. Miller, of Blue 


Bell, Pa., and Mary Rich James, of Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa. 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—In Philadelphia, Second month, 7th, 1910, 
Robert Ambler, in his 74th year, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. The funeral services were held 
in Girard Avenue Meeting House on the 10th 
at Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


ARMITAGE.—After many years’ illness, at his home 
near Arkona, Ontario, on First month 27, 1910, Mark 
Armitage, a minister belonging to Lobo Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged 85 years. 

BROWN.—At his home in Benjaminville, Ill., First 
month 30, 1910, George W. Brown, in his 87th year. 
A lifelong member of the Society of Friends. Interment 
in Friends’ burying ground on the first of Second month; 
a large concourse of people present and a fitting service 
for the occasion. 

COOK.—Eighth month 19, 1909, at her home at Dills- 
burg, York County, Pa., Edna D., wife of Thomas Cook 
and daughter of Stephen and Lydia Coates, of Notting- 
ham, Pa. 

FELL.—Franics B. Fell, only son of Rachel and 
Francis Fell, was born in Lancaster County, Pa., Fifth 
month 24, 1835, and died in Clarence, Iowa., First month 
21, 1910. He received his education in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Wilmington, Del. In 1863 he was married to Mary 
Wood, who proved a devoted wife and loving companion 
until she passed to her reward in First month, 1907. 
Seven children were born to them—J. J. Fell, of In- 
dianola, lowa; Mrs. S. W. Nailor, Ida Grove, Iowa; Mrs. 
O. A. Stonerook, Mrs. William Simpson, S. J., Ida M. 
and Frances, of Clarence, Iowa. 

Francis Fell went to Iowa in 1855, and being one of 
the pioneers helped to develop the country. He was 
a birthright member of our Society and always remained 
a Friend. He impressed all his associates with his Chris- 
tian character. He loved God and served him and was an 
honest, gentle and sweet-spirited man, beloved by all. 
As a husband he was devoted and true; as a father he 
was kind, considerate and loving; in the home he was 
all that a devoted husband and loving father could be, 
and as a host he was most kind. His blessed memory 
will ever be a benefit to all who knew him. 


Interment 
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HESTON.—In Asheville, N. C., on First month 29, 1910, 
after a long illness, J. Milnor Heston, formerly of Doyles- 
town, Bucks County, Pa., in his 82d year; a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons—Elmer E. Heston, of Asheville, and 
William R. Heston, of Atlanta, Ga. The interment was 
at Asheville. 

JONES.—At Quakertown, Pa., in First month 29, 1910, 
Robert Sommer, infant son of Ellwood C. and Martha 
W. Jones aged 10 days. Interment was made at Friends’ 
burying ground at Quakertown, on First month 31st. 

LINTON.—In the death of Cyrus W. Linton, at Or- 
lando, Fla. [see last week’s issue], the world loses a 
rarely beautiful character. It is hard to find words to 
portray this unique and interesting personality. His 
strongest, brightest trait was his marvelous cheerfulness 
and sunny faith. He never seemed for an instant to 
question the loving care of our Father for his children. 
Everywhere he went he carried his message of hopeful- 
ness and joy. Whether among his humblest employees, 
his business associates or social mingling with his friends, 
no one could resist this benign and beautiful influence. 
Never, through a struggle of dark adversity to final suc- 
cess, through seasons when it seemed his little bark 
must sink in the waves, did he falter in the sublime 
confidence that the Master always walks beside the man 
who honestly strives to do his best. 

This grand attribute adorned and softened a driving 
energy that no doubt shortened his life by many years. 
Always full of fun, he was a delightful companion to 
the youth everywhere. With his nephews and nieces 
he was ever ready with affectionate advice or loving en- 
couragement, often pointing a moral with a racy anec- 
dote that made it impossible to be forgotten. With no 
pretense, and wholly unconscious of the sunshine he shed 
around, he went home to the God he trusted, leaving a 
memory that is like a benediction to the desolate group 
of friends. 

PLUMMER.—At her home in Glencoe, IIl., Second month 
7th, 1910, after an illness of six months, Hannah A., wife 
of Jonathan W. Plummer, aged 74 years. The funeral 
took place from her home on the 9th. 


WALTON.—On Twelfth. month 31, 1909, at her home 
in Champaign City, Ill., Annie M. Walton, wife of the 
late J. Barnard Walton, passed to her long rest She 
was the daughter of the late Joseph and Mary Allen 
Pyle. She leaves three sons—Harry L., Howard T. and 
Clarence T. Walton. 

She was a most worthy woman, a dutiful daughter, 
faithful and loving wife, an affectionate sister and a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing mother. Her beautiful char- 
acter attracted hosts of friends, who mourn her loss. 

She was a consistent Friend and, though ‘separated 
from her meeting for more than thirty years, still held 
the principles of her Society in the highest esteem. 

She bore her sickness with Christian fortitude, and 
said to a friend who visited her just before the close 
of her life, “I am only waiting to receive my heavenly 
Father’s summons.” 

All who knew her feel assured that she has received 
the blessing—‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

WOOLMAN.—At Los Angeles, Cal., First month 28, 
1910, J. H. S. Woolman, son of the late James and Mary 
Ann Woolman, of Woodstown, N. J., aged 62 years. He 
is survived by his wife and two children. He was a 
member of Pilesgrove Preparative Meeting. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

For the first time in its history, Nottingham Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Oxford, Pa., Third month 5th, 
at 10 a. m. A conference under the care of the Young 
Friends’ Association will be held that afternoon at 2.30, 
addressed by Dr. O. Edward Janney and others. The 
meeting house is less than five squares from the station 
and the hack meets all trains. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, grandson of William Lloyd 
Garrison and president of the New York Evening Post 
Company, expects to attend an appointed meeting, called 
in the interests of International Peace, at the meeting 
house, on Broadway near Main Street, Flushing, Long 
Island, on First-day, Second month 13th, at 3.30 p. m. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present. His 
subject is “Wanted: An Anti-Navy League.” 


Word comes from Newark, N. J., that the First-day 
evening meetings of Friends of both branches, held at 
the home of George M. and Marian Rogers Palmer, have 
been very encouraging and helpful. Dr. Rayner W. Kel- 
sey, of Haverford, Pa., was with them on the 6th. Here- 
after the meetings will be held at 3.30, on First-day 
afternoon, instead of in the evening. 


The Laing School Visitor tells us that a cold north- 
east storm of wind, rain, ice and sleet continued during 
Christmas week, so that the holiday festivities were sus- 
pended until more pleasant weather. The orphan chil- 
dren at the Home had their usual good time and were 
contented and happy, though “Santa Claus” was not quite 
so generous as usual. During the month of December 
283 pupils were registered in the school. 


William Walton, of San Jose, Cal., through whom we 
received the communication from Joel Bean, published 
elsewhere, writes as follows: 

“I fully endorse what Joel Bean says. The kindly 
fellowship and universal brotherly love we seem to know 
in our little meeting here would preclude any action by 
way of joining any Monthly Meeting; we do not need to, 
and it seems to me it would defeat the very object for 
which our organization here was formed. 

“The Intelligencer, as usual, is a very welcome weekly 
visitor, and we are more than glad to see the activity 
shown by so many of our members on the subject of 
‘The Advancement of Friends’ Prinicples,’ one of the 
best things undertaken by our Society—an advancement, 
surely, in the right direction.” 


Word comes from Holder, IIl., that on the 5th our 
friend, Elizabeth H. Coale, was suffering from a fall on 
the ice, being confined to her bed. Her friends hope that 
she is not seriously hurt. 


Centennial White Water Monthly Meeting Books are 
now ready for distribution. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 
cents.. Send to Charles H. Moore, Richmond, Ind. 
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William W. Cocks gave an illustrated lecture in Lans- 
downe, Pa., Meeting House, on “Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines.” The views were many and excellent, and the 
speaker’s running commentary very entertaining and in- 
structive. This talk was arranged for by the Lansdowne 
First-day School Assoication, which meets monthly at the 
homes of the members. 





On the afternoon of First-day, the 6th, a circular meet- 
ing was held in Lansdowne, which was quite well attended, 
several being present from Swarthmore and Darby. Those 
who had messages were Charles Paxson, Sarah B. Flit- 
craft, Lewis Palmer, Caroline J. Worth, Edith Winder, Eu- 
gene Chambers, Elizabeth Lloyd and Richard Higson. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE OF CHAR- 
ITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The ninth annual meeting of this Conference, which 
is to be in Camden, N. J., will hold its sessions in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, except on First-day 
afternoon and Second-day evening, and the public are 
invited to attend all the sessions. The opening meeting 
on First-day, the 13th, at 3 p. m., will be held in the 
Camden Theatre. Mayor Charles H. Ellis, of Camden, 
will welcome the visitors. Dr. George B. Wight will 
respond. After an address by the president, A. W. Mc- 
Dougall, Rev. J. W. McGruder, general secretary of 
3altimore Charity Organization Society, will give an 


address on “The Opportunity and Responsibility of the | 


Church for Social Service.” 

Second-day, the 14th, at 9.30 a. m., Rev. Aloys M. Fish, 
chairman.—“‘The Prevention of Delinquency,” Joseph P. 
Dyers, House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, N. Y.; “Female 
Delinquents,” Martha P. Falconer, Industrial Home for 
Girls, Philadelphia; “Shall the State Prison Be Reforma- 
tory or only Punitive?” Rev. H. Cresson McHenry, Phila- 
delphia; “The Foreigner Before Our Courts,” Antonio 
Petrone, Newark. 

At 2 p. m., Dr. Henry A. Cotton, chairman.—‘“Separate 
Provision for Criminal Insane”; “Need of Psycopathic 
Wards or Provisions in Our New Jersey Cities.” 

At 8 p. m., at the Lyceum, Rev. Holmes F. Gravatt) 
chairman.—“The Place of Sociology in the Curriculum 
of the Theological Seminary,” Prof. Edwin L. Earp, Drew 
Theological Seminary; “The Catholic Church and Social 
Work,” Rev. William J. White, Supervisor of Charities 
for the Diocese of Brooklyn; “The Church and Organized 
Charity”; “Social Service of the Y. M. C. A.,” Ira E. Lute, 
general secretary Camden Y. M. C. A.; discussion, Dr. 
George B. Wight, Rev. John J. Moment, Jersey 
City, N. J. 





Third-day, the 15th, 9.30 a. m., Mrs. H. H. Dawson, | 


chairman.—‘Some Problems Confronting Small Com- 


munities,” Miss Adelaide Buffington, the Civic Club, Mad- | 
ison; discussion, “Health Code,” by Selskar M. Gunn, | 


health officer, followed by five minute talks from Mrs. 
E. B. Allen, Flemington; Mrs. J. Hugh Peters, Engle- 
wood; Mrs. W. R. Baker, Madison. “Town Planning and 


Housing in Small Communities,’ Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Executive Secretary, Committee on Congestion, N. Y.; 
“Tenements in Small Communities,’ Charles J. Allen, 
Secretary New Jersey State Board Tenement House Su- 
pervision. 


“The School and the Community,” Mrs. Edwin 
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On the evening of First month, 28th, Congressman | C. Grice, Philadelphia League of Home and School Asso- 


ciations; “The Mothers’ Point of View,’ Mrs. Robert A. 
Dodd, of Upper Montclair; “The Teachers’ Point of 
View,” Miss Lillie A. Williams, Lambertville; “Leisure 
Time of Boys and Girls,” Miss Sarah B. Askew, Organizer, 
State Library Commission. 

At 2 p. m., Prof. Lucius Hopkins Miller, chairman.— 
“Savings Bank Insurance in Massachusetts,” H. LaRue 
Brown, Boston; discussion, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York City; Miss Cor- 
nelia Bradford, Whittier House, Jersey City; “Some So- 
cial Aspects of Industrial Education,” Arthur Richards, 
School of Ethical Culture, New York City; discussion, 
George R. Howe, President New Jersey Commission on 
Industrial Education; “Economic Re-adjustment,” Paul 
Kellog, New York City. 

At 4 p. m., T. D. Sensor, chairman.—“The Teaching 
of Sex Hygiene,” Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Pres- 
ident National Vigilance Committee; discussion, Supt. 
H. C. Krebs, of Somerset County. 

During the Conference there will be exhibits in the 
church of the work done by New Jersey societies and 
organizations. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On First-day, the 6th, Henry W. Wilbur attended meet- 
ing and spoke. 

Seventh-day evening, the 5th, Senator La Follette ad- 
dressed a large audience in Parrish Hall, on “Representa- 
tive Government.” He spoke for nearly three hours, but 
such was his personality and ability as a speaker that he 
held his audience throughout. His statements, going to 
the very heart of the political situation, were verified by 
indisputable facts, making the whole address most con- 
vincing. He showed how the Government has been taken 
‘om the hands of the people, and that it is no longer 
representative of their will. He traced the industrial and 
economic development through the four principal stages, 
discussed the tariff situation, and showed how fourteen 
men practically control the nation. He also held Wis- 
consin up as having a model government, and showed 
how it is far in the lead of the other States in affairs of 
government. After the lecture the students gave him a 
royal send-off, giving cheers and yells for Wisconsin and 
her Senator. This lecture was secured by the combined 
efforts of the three literary societies, and they are to be 
congratulated for their work. 

Seventh-day evening, the 5th, the relay team ran in an 
indoor meet at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, against the University of Virginia second team. The 
Garnet team easily won, by a margin of thirty yards or 
more. The team was composed of Louis Bradford, Lau- 
rence Hess, Harry Gillam and Clement B. Lewis. 

At a regular meeting of the Senior class the following 
officers were elected for the Second Semester: William L. 
Jenkins, president; Marie Sellers, secretary; John John- 
son, treasurer; Gurdon B. Jones, vice-president; Samuel 
Bunting, auditor. 

The Second Semester officers for the Freshman Class 
are: Harry Gillam, president; Catharine Williams, secre- 
tary; Donald Van Trump, vice-president; Newton Tarble, 
treasurer. 

The Sophomore Class has elected Victor Lane, presi- 
dent; Richard H. Murfit, vice-president; Amy Baker, 
secretary; Preston Robert, treasurer. 
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CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 

SECOND Mo. 11TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Moorestown, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 

SECOND MO. 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 
Waynesville, O., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting, in Sal- 
em, O., at 11 a. m. (sun time). Min- 
isters and Elders at 10 a. m. 

—-New York Monthly Meeting, 
at 110 Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, at 2.30 p. m. Supper, 6 p. m. 
Symposium on Friendly topics under 
care of Advancement Committee, 
7.30 p. m. 


SECOND MO. 138TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Sarah B. Flitcraft expects to at- 
tend meeting at 15th and Race Sts., 
Phila., at 10.30 a. m. 


—At Race Street, Philadelphia, in 
the evening, a special meeting for 
worship, under care of Membership 
Committee, at 8 o’clock, Isaac Wilson 
present. 

—Peace Meeting in Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Flushing, L. IL, at 3.30 
p. m., addressed by Oswald Garrison 
Villard; subject, “Wanted: An Anti- 
Navy League.” 

—At Providence Meeting, Media, 
Pa., at 10.15 a. m., Isaac Wilson 
is expected in attendance. 

—In Washington, D. C. (1811 I 
St. N. W.), meeting of Friends; 
Henry W. Wilbur expected in attend- 
ance. 


FRIENDS’ 






JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of “fhe Parables of Jesus” 


AN INTERESTING MODERN VIEW-POINT 


In this book Professor Russell 
makes ‘‘an effort to show Jesus in 
His saving truth and power to those 
who may be alienated from the 
Christ of past generations.’’ The 
result is clear and impressive. 

The author considers the character 
of the Saviour reverently yet without 
passion. Assuming the standpoint 
of the intelligent man of to-day, — 
‘‘who thinks in terms of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and who pre- 
supposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he 
makes a fresh interpretation, simple 
and popular in method and positive 
and religiously helpful inits result, of 
the historical character and spiritual 
significance of Jesus of Nazareth. 


12 mo. 5} by 7} in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 


Price 60 Cents Net 
Postage 6 Cents 


THE JOHN_C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















Spring Tailored 
Skirts 


Slender, youthful lines—that’s the 
mandate for spring. Easy to get 
them just by stepping into one of 
these trim, perfectly tailored new 
Skirts; even those with long, sweep- 
ing overskirts preserve the air of 
simplicity so pleasing when joined to 
faultless tailoring: 

Panama Skirts—$5 00 to $15.00 
Serge Skirts—$5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
Mohair Skirts—$5.00 to $12 00 

Black, blue, tan and a charming 
showing of the pretty black-and- 
white plaids and mottlings. 

Dressier Skirts, of the crisp, wiry 
French voile, and of black moire and 


taffeta, $12.00 to $20.00. Unlined 
voile Skirts, $7.50 to $15.00. 


0<Second Floor, Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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[Second month 12, 1919 


—At Race St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
at 11.45 a. m., after-meeting cop. 
ference on “The Religion of the 
Primitive Teutons,” led by Jesse H, 
Holmes. Meeting fpr Worship at 
10.30 a. m. 


SECOND MO. 14TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Annual meeting of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, in the 
auditorium, 140 N. 15th Street, at 
8 p.m. Election of officers. Refresh- 
ments for entire membership. 


SECOND MO. 19TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
at Short Creek Meeting House, near 
Emerson, O. 

—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Pelham, Ontario, Canada. 

— Lecture at George School, at 8.15 
p. m, “Joan of Are; Religious 
Patriotism of the Middle Ages,” by 
Louis Umfreville Wilkinson, of Cam- 
bridge University. , 
SECOND MO. 20TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 


Plains, N. Y., at home of Eliz. Ko- 
mori, No. 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


—Conferenec under care of Con- 
cond Quarterly Meeting, in the meet- 
ing house at Swarthmore, Pa., at 3 
p. m. Subject, “Local Option.” Ad- 
dressed by a member of Anti-Saloon 
League. 

—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the meeting house. 

—Fallowfield, Pa., Friends’ Associ- 
ation, in the meeting house, at 2.30 
p. m. 

—At West Philadelphia (35th and 
Lancaster Ave.), at 11 a. m., Evan 
T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa., is 
expected in attendance. 

SECOND MO. 21ST (2ND-DAY). 


—Centre Quarterly Meeting, at 
Unionville, Pa. 

—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Albany. La Vergne F. Gard- 
ner, of Poughkeepsie, will attend. 

SECOND MO. 22ND (8RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 10.30 a. m. Ministering 
Friends and others gladly weleomed.— 
Franklin S. Zelley, clerk. 

SECOND MO. 24TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at 
Wrightstown, Pa., at 10 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 
11 a. m. 

SECOND MO. 25TH (6TH-DAY). 

—‘A Glimpse of the Far East,” 
an illustrated lecture on China and 


